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The principles of international law involved are presented clearly and 
in brief form and the leading authorities are freely cited. The various 
English cases on the subject are discussed and at least one American case 
is cited. One passage is quoted: 

It is probably the most important feature of the aliens act, the severest act on the 
subject of alien immigration, in many respects, that has found a place on the statute 
book for eighty years, that it should contain the most comprehensive declaration 
of the right of asylum that is to be found in the whole range of municipal legislation, 
not merely in the history of this country [Great Britain], but throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

The section of the act referred to (s. 1 sub-s. (3) says: 

In the case of an immigrant who proves that he is seeking admission to this country, 
solely to avoid persecution or punishment on religious or political grounds or for an 
offense of a political character, or persecution, involving danger of imprisonment 
or danger to life or limb, on account of religious belief, leave to land shall not be 
refused on the ground merely of want of means, or the probability of his becoming 
a charge on the states. 

The spirit of this pronouncement, as wise as it is humane, is respectfully 
called to the attention of law makers and administrative officers, lest we 
debar unawares a Romilly or deport a Carl Schurz. 

James Brown Scott. 

Report of French-Venezuelan Mixed Claims Commission Under Protocol 
of 1902. Prepared by Jackson H. Ralston, umpire of the late Italian- 
Venezuelan Mixed Claims Commission, assisted by W. T. S. Doyle. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, pp. xii, 471. 1906. 

This volume is supplementary, or, at least, complimentary, to Vene- 
zuelan Arbitrations of 1903, issued under the same editorship. The 
convention of 1902 between France and Venezuela provided for the 
adjustment by way of arbitration, first, of all claims arising by reason of 
insurrectionary events in Venezuela in the year 1892, and, second, all 
other claims arising out of events prior to May 23, 1899, when the 
insurrection headed by General Castro broke out. Later claims were 
settled by arbitration under the protocol of 1903, as reported in Venezue- 
lan Arbitrations of 1903. Work under the prior protocol was not com- 
pleted until the summer of 1905; hence the delay in the appearance of 
the present volume. 

This publication contains the opinions of the French and Venezuelan 
arbitrators and of Honorable Frank Plumley, of Vermont, the umpire, 
including as well opinions affecting claims arranged directly between the 
arbitrators, together with a systematic table of cases and authorities 
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cited, and index. The cases now reported — eight in number — touch a 
number of interesting questions, including the responsibility of a gov- 
ernment to foreigners for avoidable loss in military operations; the right 
to take jurisdiction when the claimant is only informally present; the 
freedom of the respondent nation from responsibility when the laws 
governing her courts relating to the matter in dispute were the product 
of civilization and have been reasonably executed; responsibility of 
governments for failure to punish officers who had injured foreigners; 
the determination of conflict of laws relative to citizenship by the place 
of domicile; rules of interpretation of treaties; effect of a previous award 
as res judicata; want of responsibility for damages not direct and 
approximate; effect of marriage upon citizenship of claimant; responsi- 
bility for losses accruing from unjustifiable refusal to permit the transfer 
of a franchise; liability of a government for damages to railroad property 
used by the government or by successful revolutionary forces. 

The claimants demanded, in round numbers, $8,100,000 and recovered 
$668,000. 

In connnection with Venezuelan Arbitrations of 1903, this work will 
prove a useful addition to the law of international claims as laid down by 
arbitral tribunals. 

The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States from the 
Revolutionary War to 1861. By Frank George Franklin, Ph.D., 
Professor of History and Political Science in the University of the 
Pacific. Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. 12mo, pp. 308. 
1906. 

The subjects treated are of the Revolutionary period, the convention of 
1787, the various acts of Congress up to the Civil War, expatriation and 
the native American movement. 

The treatment is clear and accurate, and, so far as it goes, the book is 
all that could be desired. It was written before the report of the natu- 
ralization commission was presented to Congress in December, 1905, but 
published after the report, so Dr. Franklin and the commission did not 
profit by each other's labors which was an unfortunate circumstance for 
both, for they covered in part the same field. The subject is, however, 
one of continuous interest and Dr. Franklin's book will prove a valuable 
addition to its permanent literature. 

Dr. Franklin shows that late in 1776 the Continental Congress required 
soldiers at enlistment in the American army to take an oath "to be true 
to the United States of America and to serve them honestly and faith- 
fully;" later it required from all civil officers an oath acknowledging 



